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The Department of Superintendence 


An effort was made at Atlantic City, in 
1921, to confine the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to bona fide su- 
perintendents and supervisors. So many 
other organizations had grafted themselves 
onto the Department of Superintendence 
that men and women engaged in supervi- 
sory and administrative work began to feel 
that the main show was being lost sight of 
in the multiplicity of side shows. So a reso- 
lution was passed detaching from the De- 
partment of Superintendence societies of 
every kind and variety that were not quite 
intimately concerned with work of a sup- 
ervisory or administrative character. Those 
who fathered this resolution believed that 
it would have the effect to eliminate most 
of the sectional conferences which tended 
to withdraw the attention of superintend- 
ents from those events on the program that 
they should be primarily interested in. But 
as it turned out, there seemed to be about 
as many meetings in progress every hour 
in Chicago as was the case in Cleveland, 
when a number of the superintendents de- 
cided to simplify the program of the con- 
vention. It is true that some of the socie- 
ties which formerly met with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence were missing al 


Chicago, but the organizations that retained 
gs S 


connection with the Department staged 
more conferences than they did at former 
conventions; so that those who wished to 
attend all the meetings of the superintend- 
ents, the directors of research, the second- 
ary school principals, the state superintend- 
ents, the college teachers of education, ete., 
felt as much strain and tension at Chicago 
as they ever felt at previous meetings. 
The Department of Superintendence is 
Lead- 
ers in educational thought and activity in 


still a pretty complex organization. 


all sections of the country appear on the 
programs of the Department or one of the 
affiliated organizations; and it is utterly 
impossible for any person to attend a 
quarter of the conferences that he thinks 
are of importance. This simply means 
that education has become so complex and 


diversified in this country that no man can 


keep in touch with all phases of it. The 
time was when a person could claim to be 
familiar with the aim and character of 


every important movement in education in 
this country, but anyone who would set up 
a claim like this now would make himself 
One who wishes to keep in 
touch with educational progress and who 
attends these conventions for this purpose 
will probably conclude that he can better 
forego the meetings that discuss ideals of 
education, the relation of schools to citi- 


ridiculous. 
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zenship, the requirements of culture in 
modern education, education for democra- 
cy, and all discussions of this character. 
These topics are almost universally dis- 
cussed in a general way; and while they in- 
dicate the aspirations of the persons who 
speak on them, they do not solve any prob- 
lems that confront those who teach or those 
who adminisier educational systems. There 
is considerable general talk of this kind, 
usually by men and women who are ex- 
ceedingly busy, so that they do not have 
any time or energy to conduct experiments 
with a view to solving problems which can- 


not be solved by off-hand opinion. Some 
of the men and women: who discussed 


topics of this kind in a general way at Chi- 
cago have research bureaus under their 
direction, and one could not refrain from 
asking himself as he listened to them why 
they did not request the members of their 
bureaus to secure accurate data relating to 
the matters which they were considering. 
Research bureaus are becoming so common 
now tht almost any busy administrator 
could receive assistance in investigating 
any problem that he was asked to discuss. 
The prediction may be ventured that ten 
years from now these research bureaus will 
play a larger part in influencing the dis- 
cussion of educational topics than they did 
at the Chicago convention. 


Of course, there were affiliated organiza- 
them,—that presented 
the results of research, but some of the 
papers read were too technical to be ap- 
preciated by those who listened to them. 
The time may come when these investigat- 
ing organizations will combine their pro- 
grams with those of the Department of 
Superintendence so that data secured by 
the investigators may be interpreted in 
terms of practice by those who have to deal 
with actual school problems. The sooner 
those who are engaged in educational re- 


tions—several of 


search strike hands with those who are 


running the schools the better it will be for 
all concerned, even for auditors at educa- 
tional conventions. Research as a thing 
apart from practice is necessary until the 
methods of research become well establish- 
ed, but if it remains permanently detached 
it will exert relatively slight influence upon 
educational work. 

It is significant that there is still wide 
divergence of opinion in regard to funda- 
mental educational policies. Prominent 
speakers who discussed the question of a 
national department of education present- 
ed exactly contrary views. Every point 
made in favor of such a department by 
some speakers was controverted by other 
speakers. If an auditor had no opinion 
of his own on the subject he would come 
to the conclusion that educational men 
knew nothing about the matter, since what- 
ever one distinguished man or woman said 
another equally distinguished man_ or 
woman denied in toto. 

One who has attended these meetings 
for twenty or twenty-five years could not 
fail to be impressed with the fact that the 
number of competent men and women who 
take a prominent part on these programs 
to-day is much greater than it was twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. When William 
T. Harris was in his prime, he always did 
much, often most, of the talking at an 
educational convention. No one would 
think of arranging a program without giv- 
ing him a prominent place. There were 
eight or ten other men who always had a 
part on every educational program, but to- 
day there is no one man or woman or any 
ten or twenty-five who are necessary to the 
success of a program. There are hundreds 
of men and women in the country who can 
perform acceptably on a program, and the 
number is continually increasing. 


The Migratory Profession 
The writer of these Comments has just 
listened to an address given by a super- 
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visor to his rural teachers. He complained 
because last Spring he lost a majority of 
the teachers whom he had attempted to 
train during the preceding year. He said 
it was not fair for teachers to abandon 
their schools after only one year’s service, 
as so many of them are accustomed to do. 
Following his address, the writer asked him 
why the teachers did not remain in the 
same schools for a number of years, and he 
said:—“They are a restless lot. They are 
discontented, and they think that if they 
shift from one school or one county to 
another they will better their situation.” 
He said that the writer might be able to 
help in a good movement if he would ad- 
vise teachers to control their wandering 
propensities and continue in the same posi- 
tion for a number of years, so that they 
could get acquainted with their pupils and 
with the community. He claimed that a 
teacher could accomplish much more the 
second or third year than she could the 
first year in any school. 


The writer believes that it would be well 
for a school if a teacher could serve it for 
longer than one year, but he is not dis- 
posed to counsel any teacher to remain in 
a school if she is discontented. ‘Teachers 
are not predisposed to be discontented, 
restless, or migratory. They are probably 
more stable and more domestically inclined 
are the 
sions. If the people of a community would 
try to make a teacher feel quite at home 
while she is among them and give her an 
opportunity to gratify normal human de- 
sires, she would not want to migrate from 


than members of other profes- 


one school or county to another every year. 
The reason teachers are migrating is be- 
cause they feel like aliens in the commun- 
ities in which they labor. They are en- 
dowed with impulses and needs which they 
cannot repress merely by effort of will any 
more than persons in other callings do. 


Teachers have been exhorted from time im- 


memorial to suppress the desires which 
other people indulge and to devote them- 
selves to their great tasks, but they are as 
discontented now as they ever were, and 
abandon their schools as freely as they ever 
did. The writer of these Comments will 
not join in the general condemnation of 
teachers because they want to secure great- 
er opportunities for a generous life than 
There is 
a serious problem here, but it cannot be 


they enjoy in many communities. 


solved by upbraiding teachers. They have 


been scolded for generations without any 


appreciable result. We will have better 
success if we hammer away at the task of 
improving fhe conditions under which 


teachers must work in many rural, town, 
and some city communities. 


Making Headway 
In looking over some ancient files of the 
the writer came 
across a Comment which he wrote many 


Journal of Education, 


years ago, and in which he predicted that 
the time would come when teachers in the 
first primary grade would be required to 
have as broad training and would receive 
as generous a salary as a teacher in the 
eighth grade or even in the high school. 
Some of the readers of the Journal smiled 
an incredulous smile when they read that 
statement; but the prediction is already 
in the way of being fulfilled. It was stated 
at one of the sectional meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Chicago 
that a number of cities in the country were 
how requiring as extensive and thorough 
preparation of first-primary as of eighth- 
grade or even of high-school | teachers. 
Further, in these cities primary teachers 
are now receiving, or will soon receive, as 
liberal salaries as high-school teachers of 
similar training and experience. The writ- 
er was unable to learn how extensively this 
plan is being put into operation in the sev- 
eral states, but the speaker who discussed 
the subject said that it was being rapidly 
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adopted throughout the country. The 
audience to a man, and of course to a 
woman, applauded when the statement was 
made that it requires just as high-grade 
ability and as good training to teach in the 
first primary as in the eighth grade or in 
the high school. People have come slowly 
to this point of view,—but they are coming, 
that’s the comforting fact. 


Teacher’s “Nerves” 

Teachers are believed to suffer from 
“nerves” more acutely than the members 
of other professions. Physicians say that 
their “nervous” patients are more frequent- 
ly teachers than persons of other callings. 
The explanation offered is usually that 
teachers are overworked and overworried; 
consequently their nervous system is un- 
duly taxed and in time it becomes exhaust- 
ed. Then the teacher is afflicted with 
“nerves”,—she cannot sleep, her appetite 
disappears, she loses interest in life, she 
dreads the duties of the classroom, she 
grows pessimistic and cynical, and so on. 

A book has just appeared which deals 
with these and related matters, and which 
scoffs at the idea that teachers, or other 
persons for that matter, suffer from over- 
work except in rare instances. Dr. Jack- 
son and Miss Salisbury have had a great 
deal of experience in dealing with people 
who have been afflicted with “nerves”. 
They hold that there is practically no such 
a condition as nervous exhaustion. They 
say that feelings of fatigue are produced 
by functional disturbances that in no way 
deplete the nervous system. These disturb- 
ances are due to wrong mental attitudes, 
mainly subconscious. This is especially 
true of teachers because they more than 
other persons are required to repress most 
of their normal desires. They have to be 
on their good behavior all the time, and so 
they cannot indulge impulses, instincts, or 
feelings which people living a more natur- 
al life can indulge. The repression of these 
normal impulses and desires creates ten- 


sions and disorders which the teacher as- 
cribes to overwork, but which are really 
due to unnatural mental attitudes. 


This book, “Outwitting our Nerves” 
(The Century Company) is the most inter- 
esting and helpful exposition of what is 
known as the Freudian doctrine that has 
yet appeared. Some years ago, Freud ad- 
vanced the view that most of our mental 
life functions below the level of conscious- 
ness, and that our subconscious states de- 
termine our bodily functions more largely 
than do our conscious states. All our in- 
stincts, impulses and desires operate in the 
subconscious field. If any normal impulse 
is continually repressea it forms unnatural 
connections in subconsciousness; and any 
individual will suffer some disturbance in 
body, intellect, or morals so long as normal 
impulses cannot be expressed. 

Dr. Jackson and Miss Salisbury accept the 
Freudian doctrine in its fundamental bear- 
ings and they apply it in a fascinating way 
to the interpretation and control of the ex- 
periences of daily life. They explain the 
erratic conduct of children as due in part 
at least to a disordered subconscious life. 
They account for most of our physical ills, 
especially those of a so-called “nervous” 
character, on the same basis. 

Every teacher would gain profit from this 
book, and would enjoy reading it, for it is 
written in a fascinating style. Many books 
of this character border on the morbid, but 
this is not the case with “Outwitting Our 
Nerves”. It leads one to believe that with 
the right mental attitude almost every- 
thing can be achieved,--fatigue can be over- 
come, the usual “nervous” maladies to 
which we have thought flesh is heir can be 
avoided, and the teacher especially can go 
through the work of the day, the month, 
or the year without strain or stress. The 
authors cite a large number of concrete in- 
stances to illustrate and clinch their state- 
ments. So far as the writer can see, noth- 
ing but good could result from the reading 
of this book by anyone—most of all by 
teachers. 
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What Can be Done for the Country Boy? 


GEO. F. CominGcs, Lieutenant Governor, State of Wisconsin 


There are certain view points upon which prac- 
tically all educators in Wisconsin are agreed. 
One of them was stated by our state superinten- 
dent, Mr. Callahan, at a recent public confer- 
ence, namely, that the rural school is the weakest 
link in our chain of educational activities. Some 
of the reasons for this condition are obvious, and 
are stated in the following: 


We all know that for centuries cities have had 
a high degree of organization. Guilds of laborers 
existed in the middle ages, as well as other forms 
of organized social activities. Rural communities 
have been the last to respond to the vitalizing spiri- 
tualizing principle of association. Until within 
thiry-five to fifty years they have been absolutely 
inert. 


Gifford Pinchot not long since remarked “that 
the co-operative spirit is the master spirit of the 
age, and that the farmers are the last to respond 
to it.” 


The organized forces of the cities have been 
entirely willing that the country-sides shall re- 
main helpless, because uneducated and unorganiz- 
ed, they are a fruitful field of exploitation. The 
country has had put over upon it a most onerous 
svstem of taxation. The country has produced 
year after year millions of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise and has had nothing to say as to its sell- 
ing price. It has not even known the costs of pro- 
duction. It has sold all its goods at wholesale; 
the prices being fixed by a combination of buyers, 
and it has bought back its raw materials, and 
supplies at ruinously inflative retail prices. Its 
bright talented boys and girls have been lured to 
the towns and cities. The better educational ad- 
vantages of the towns and cities are one of the 
strong alurements. Cities representing organized 
political and economic power have moved forward 
rapidly in providing educational facilites. The 
progress of the cities educationally is comparable 
to driving forward through the country with a 
fine horse and buggy. The country communities are 
in the rear, following at the speed of an ox team. 


The growth and expansion of our public school 
system in one hundred years is one of the marvels 
of the century. We are justified in having great 
pride in, and great love for this purely American 
ideal. We should feel deeply too that the country 
has not received a proportionate share of the bene- 
fits from this splendid progress. 

We are at one in the knowledge that universi- 
ties or institutions of higher learning for a privi- 


leged class have existed for well nigh one thousand 
years. They have occupied to a very large ex- 
tent the stage of action in the educational world. 
They are to a great degree chargeable for the 
spirit of commercialism that pervades our educa- 
tional system. The Religion, as well as the edu- 
cation of the past have been “getting affairs.” 
The stunt of the present day is to democratize or 
spiritualize and give to them a spirit of service. 
So great a man as ex-President Wilson has said: 
“No man is great who thinks himself so, and no 
man is good who does not strive to secure the 
happiness and comfort of others. The great voice 
of America does not come from seats of learning. 
It comes in a murmur from the hills and woods, 
the farms and the factories, and the mills rolling 
on until it comes to us from the homes of com- 
mon men.” 


If this statement is true, then how important 
are our American homes and the status of the com- 
mon men? If our social edifice is likened to a 
tree, then all history teaches that its renewing 
comes from the roots, and not from the top; and 
in dealing with the rural schools we are dealing 
with the very springs of life, from which a re- 
newal of the youth and the energy of the people 
depends. 


Again the speaker believes that there is a grow- 
ing unity of opinion that agriculture is our fun- 
damental business and that, if it is permitted to 
continue decadent and to fail our whole social 
structure, will fall to pieces or collapse. The in- 
terests of the farmers are the interests of the city 
laborers, the lawyer, the banker and the educator. 
The foot cannot say to the hand, “I have no need 
of thee,” for good or for ill together, we must go 
forward or together we shall fail. 

The question of how shall the boys and the girls 
of the country be taught so that they may be in- 
dustrious and to love industry, to be truthful and 
to love the truth, and to be pure and love purity, 
or how shall social forces be so directed by edu- 
cation and organization that a home-owning, cul- 
tured, prosperous, contented farm class may de- 
velop in America, is a question never yet an- 
swered, a trick never yet turned, and upon its 
answer hangs the law and the prophets, and the 
building of an enduring civilization. 

For a score of years through the extension de- 
partment of the College of Agriculture, pails full 
of health tonics for rural social ills were carried 
out to the country-sides from the cities and pour- 
ed down upon assembled audiences in forms of 
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talks, stories, and music. These efforts while ef- 
fervescent, like the foam on a glass of beer, had 
their good effects for the efforts of the few to se- 
cure a hall, advertise the meetings, provide music, 
entertainment, etc., and the meeting together of 
neighbors was socially healthful. The wise man 
said three thousand years ago “As iron sharp- 
eneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friends.” The value of association was rec- 
ognized so long ago. As has been said, the great 
voice of America does not come from seats of 
learning. America, like all other nations, is re- 
newed from the bottom, not from the top. The 
Psalmist said many years ago, “From the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
strength.” The College of Agriculture has been 
slow to grasp the idea that rural communities 
were not to be permanently helped through out- 
side forces, but that salvation was from within. 
In recent years it has done much to try and stim- 
ulate self-help, and to adjust social forces along co- 
operative organized lines, and to teach men to be 
co-workers instead of regarding themselves as 
warring individuals. It is singular that efforts for 
more than a score of years were given for rural 
betterment, before any thought was given to edu- 
cation for collective marketing, or to bring into 
existence a real spirit of community relationship. 


The work of regeneration moves forward slowly 
because the preachers and those to whom the 
preachers are sent have all been thoroughly train- 
ed in the philosophy of looking out for number 
one, and that there is plenty of room at the top, 
and that you will be recognized when you have 
reached the top regardless of the methods of your 
ascent. All of which must be changed to the 
spirit which says “What difference does it make 
if we, ourselves, do not reach the up-lands? We 
have given our lives to the enterprise. The world 
is happier, and human kind better because we 
have lived.” 


Efforts quite bookish and simply palliative have 
been made to teach agriculture in the city high 
schools. Club work and various projects carried 
on through boys’ and girls’ clubs are helpful ad- 
juncts, because they deal with plastic minds and 
cover longer periods. They are concrete, and in a 
small degree mix mind with work. Such esperi- 
ments as have been already conducted in uniting 
mental work with manual work have proved be- 
yond any doubt that such a course liberates dor- 
mant or suppressed creative capacities of pupils, 
and net only improves quality and quantity of 
work, but above all substantially helps to amelior- 
ate industrial relations. ‘There must be such an 
organization as shall bring mind into labor and 
make work fascinating: 


Our educational efforts, however, so far as the 
rural schools are concerned, and to quite an ex- 
tent in other lines of work have been shifting 
about, or drifting on like a ship at sea, rudderless 
and without chart or compass. The spirit of co- 
operation or that of co-ordination has been ser- 
iously lacking in the directing bodies. The presi- 
dent of the university has been sure of what his 
wants are, and has had a board ready and per- 
suasive lobbyists to press those wants upon the at- 
tention of the legislators. The presidents of the 
normal schools have been sure of their needs, with 
a board and strong friends to compete for them 
before the legislature. The superintendent af 
schools has tried to get funds enough to put the 
city schools in shape to feed the grist to the 
higher institutions, and the rural schools, the roots 
of our tree of learning, have been left in stony and 
sterile soil. 


In the writer’s view a very definite policy, more 
fundamental is needed,—something besides pal- 
liatives. A goal perhaps a long way in the dis- 
tance. Perhaps up a rocky hillside should be 
sited, and then through steady persistent efforts 
a path of approach, of ascent to the goal, should 
be marked out and communities induced to travel 
therein forward and upward till the goal is reach- 
ed. As steps and helps to this forward movement, 
legislation is needed, and legislation is dependent 
in a large degree upon education and a developed 
public sentiment. The greatest of all teachers 
spoke in parables. One of those parables is that 
“the kingdom of heaven is like leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, 
until all was leavened.” 


The speaker would see each of you county super- 
intendents a lump of leaven, alive and active, 
leavening the particles of meal that you come in 
contact with from day to day, inspiring them 
with a vision of the wonderful things possible, 
both material and spiritual when an ideal, demo- 
cratic education takes form among the dwellers in 
the open country when the school shall be in- 
timately related all the year around to every home 
in the township. . 


The great need in the rural schools is to de- 
velop a strong county organization of schools. 
the universal opinion is that this can be most effec- 
tively done by a county board of education which 
has the power to appoint the county superinten- 
dent. This board would have important profes- 
sional powers and especially the power of redis- 
tricting under definitely provided procedure. This 
would help very much, indeed, the consolidation 
movement. With a provision for consolidation 
upon a majority of all the votes cast in a consoli- 
dation election, such an organization would keep 
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the schools close to the people both in the dis- 
tricts and in the county. 


This reorganization can be brought about only 
through legislative action. If the county superin- 
tendents here present really made up their minds 
to do this thing, which would greatly enhance the 
professional status of the office of county super- 
intendent as well as help the rural school children, 
it could be done in the next legislature. All the 
state educational officers that I have talked to are 
thoroughly in favor of the proposition. Why can’t 
it be done? Why shouldn’t we now plan to do it 
in the next session of the legislature? Will you 


help? 


So far as is apparent now to the speaker, the 
ultimate goal should be that practically every boy 
and girl of the country shall have an opportunity 
to secure while living at home the equal of the 
present-day city high school course, only of vastly 
better quality. Much more attention should be 
given to character building and greatly less of 
cramming with useless stuff forgotten in less than 
five years. So far the churches have failed to de- 
elop highly ethical standards in business and 
politics. If education fails, too, at this point, then 
is a Christian civilization an irridescent dream? 
Imagine religion, if you please, teaching brother- 
hood and helping to practice it. Imagine educa- 
tion frankly launched upon the enterprise of pro- 
ducing better boys and girls. Should not this be 
the question to ask in all cases in considering what 
policy we will follow? Which policy will help 
best to make fine men and women? 


The following two or three paragraphs are from 
a paper read before the rural teachers’ section at 
the State Association meeting in Milwaukee, and 
set forth somewhat in detail the kind of equip- 
ment needed for our rural communities: 


Two questions must be met and answered; such 
changes must be made that shall make possible 
material prosperity to the farmers as a class. 
They must have the wealth they produce for their 
own enjoyment and not be compelled to part with 
it by schemes of exploitation. Second, an organ- 
ized social life must be developed that shall offer 
an alternative as attractive and satisfying as is 
offered in the cities, and be much more sane and 
healthful. 


An organized social life is quite dependent up- 
on a suitable place for folks to meet in. Where- 
ever land, roads and other conditions will permit 
of consolidation, large commodious buildings in the 
open century should be provided that shall furnish 
class rooms and auditoriums and opportunities 
for indoor games and wholesome recreation. A 
home for the teachers with a plot of land should 


be provided in order that the teacher may become 
in a real sense a part of the community, interested 
in its welfare. ‘The best schools are those that 
establish close and vital relations to the homes 
of the communities in which the schools are locat- 
ed. No other institution is possible that shall 
be so helpful to the home life as a properly fune- 
tioning school may be in our rural relations, 


The speaker believes it is entirely practical to 
establish in connection with the consolidated 
schools a well equipped garage, where all the autos 
and all the repairs of farm machinery may be 
provided. This would form an excellent contract 
for introducing in the rural high school especially, 
a genuine vocational education that would muke 
possible the combination of theory and practice. 
Every farm boy has contact with the machines 
now used on the farm. ‘This knowledge and ex- 
perience ought to be utilized in the schools for the 
education of the boys. It ought to be made not 
only the basis of the strictly vocational work that 
the consolidated schools would undertake, but 
also of the science connected with it and the his- 
tory. Study of the history of these problems 
would not only make the farmer a better farmer 
and secure larger returns for his work, but would 
also make him a better citizen. 


During the winter, a short course in study and 
practical demonstration work should be given, 
open to those of all ages, so that everyone may 
have a complete knowledge of the machines and 
forces he deals with in his farm operations. 
Bishop Grundvig, who did so much for the Danish 
farmers by establishing the folk schools of Den- 
mark, was a great believer in the power of the liv- 
ing word and community singing as socializing 
forces. The consolidated schools should provide 
much of these harmonizing influences. 


We need so greatly some center of activity for 
a general good to counteract the fatally divisive 
forces of sectarianism, racial prejudices, and fac- 
tional differences. As a further helpful adjunct 
room should be provided, and the proper forces 
directed for gathering up the eggs of the district 
daily, standardizing them, and putting them upon 
the market as a certified product. In this good 
business, methods may be developed and golden 
rule ethics taught as a necessary part of business 
success. 


Farmers need greatly a better knowledge of 
their business affairs, and a commercial course 
in the curriculum would supply the opportunities 
for practical training in the keeping of accounts 
for the whole district. The adding up of milk 
sheets and the tabulation of records of produc- 
tion would be valuable and well calculated to 
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create an interest in the home and in the com- 
munity’s welfare. 


To this rather elaborate program suggested as 
a goal toward which our steps should tend, a 
chorus of questions may be raised as to how can 
funds be secured for such constructive building. 
So long as the people of Wisconsin are. content 
to pay in taxes seventy to ninety millions annaul- 
ly to the federal government and have 90% of 
this sum spent in wars and destructive processes, 
so long must we forego the happiness and prosper- 
ity that await those who really accept the sermon 
on the mount as a workable national program, and 
organize to put it into existence. 


Whenever we turn from the bitterness and ways 
of a civilization based absolutely on the law of the 
jungle to relations of justice and fraternal help- 
fulness all things will be possible. 

In closing I believe we should love America 
more and be willing to make greater sacrifices 
for our American ideals, of which the public free 
school is the brightest and the grandest, the touch 
stone around which shall be developed a civiliza- 
tion in which service is a universal law. 


The Up-To Date Bunny 
By Laura ROUNTREE SMITH 


Once upon a time the Up-To-Date-Bunny came 
to school with his own drinking cup saying, 
“If you’re a wise little son or daughter, 
You'll always try to drink pure water.” 
He said with a smile then, looking up, 
“You see I have my own drinking cup!” 
The Bunny said if we wanted to form a Good 
Habit we would own our own drinking cup, 
then to the surprise of all he turned a somerset 
and said, 
“T am really an Up-To-Date-Rabbit, 
Can you mention a Good Health Habit?” 
The Fresh-Air Girl replied, 
“I know one Health Habit that is right, 
I open my window every night”, 
The Out-Door Boy said, 
“Tf you want to be healthy you’ll be wise 
When you take out-door exercise.” 
The Bath-Tub Girl said, 
“T find it healthy to rub and scrub 
Every week in the old Bath-Tub!” 
The Careful Boy spoke up, 
He said, and his teeth looked very white, 
“T brush my teeth morning, noon and night,” 
The Careful Girl remarked, 
“It matters not how well I feel, 
I sit a while after every meal.” 
Little Sleepy-Head 
laughed at him, 
“A Good Health Habit I’ve heard said, 
Is early to rise, and early to bed.” 


said, as the children 


The Boy-Who-Held-His-Mouth-Open, said, 
“It is a good habit I suppose, 
To try to breathe through the nose.” 

The Up-To-Date-Bunny said, 

“You have had such a wonderful education, 
I’m off and away on my vacation. 

So many Habits of Health you know 
Hippety-hop, away I will go.” 

As the children begged him to stay a little 
longer he taught them a song to the tune of 
“Lightly Row”. 

Have a care, nave a care, 

Always breathe in good fresh air, 
Once a week, once a week, 

Your own bath tub seek, 

Every healthy child now tries, 
To take rest and exercise, 

Habits learn, habits learn, 

And Good Health you’ll earn. 

The children begged the Up-To-Date-Rabbit to 
stay even longer, but he went off, singing, 

“Health Habits are worth lots of money, 
I’m the dear little, queer little 
Up-to-date-Bunny !” 

The children drew the picture of the Bunny 
on a booklet to take home, and wrote inside, all 
the Health Habits they could think of. 

One child drew a picture of a Bunny with a 
jumping rope to help him remember to exercise, 
and one child drew a picture of a Bunny at table 
to help him remember to sit a few minutes after 
every meal. 

The Up-To-Date-Bunny came back and peeped 
in the window and said, 

“T don’t like to be called a boaster, 
But I can help make a Good Health Poster!” 

The children next drew a picture of Bunny in 
bed and the hands of the clock pointed to eight. 
This picture was called “EARLY TO BED.” 

The Up-To-Date-Bunny said, 

“Though I say good bye ’tis true, 
Next month [ll come back to you, 
In April rain I'll come again, 

And Good Manners [ll explain.” 


NOT MUCH 


Loquacious visitor: When I Get scared my 
mind becomes a perfect blank. 

Bored hostess: But there’s nothing to be 
scared about here——Wayside Tales. 


THE SEASON'S HIT 


“Here’s a book,” said the agent, “you can’t 
afford to be without.” 

“T never read,” said the victim. 

“Well, buy it for your children.” 

“T’m single—I have no family. 
a dog.” 

Well, don’t you want a nice heavy book to 
throw at the dog now and _ then?”—Wayside 
Tales. 


All I have is 
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School Boards Meet. 


March 8th was the date of a most enjoyable and 
profitable get-together of Wisconsin school board 
members at Madison. Salaries for the coming 
year was the question of the hour. Mr. Gill’s 
schedule was placed before the convention but 
not seriously considered, a resolution finally be- 
ing drawn to the effect that the association rec- 
ommend that each school board adopt a salary 
schedule worked out to meet the needs of its own 
locality. The general sentiment was in favor 
of maintaining teachers’ salaries about where 
they are, with increases in deserving cases. The 
new Officers of the association are: President, 
Frank Candish of Fond du Lac; First Vice Presi- 
dent W. W. Albers of Wausau; Second Vice Presi- 
dent E. H. Miles of Fort Atkinson; Secretary- 
Treasurer Miss Gertrude Sherman of Milwaukee. 


A Good Road At Montello. 


Under the leadership of Prin. A. O. Fink the 
Montello schools have been making progress. 
Here are some of the interesting things they are 
doing: 

1. Sixty-four per cent of the class of 1921 
are attending normal schools or colleges. 

2. Ninety-five per cent of last year’s eighth 
grade graduates are enrolled in the high school. 

3. The home economics class prepares and 
serves hot dishes to all children carrying lunches. 

4, The lyceum course is given under the aus- 
pices of the schools. 

5. The schools had charge of the first com- 
munity Christmas tree in Montello. 


Ruling on Special County Licenses. 


Under date of March. 16th, a letter goes to all 
county superintendents of schools, which reads 
as follows: 

“At the time of the county superintendents’ 
meeting all present expressed their approval of 
a resolution for the repeal of the present emer- 
gency license law. In accordance with this ac- 
tion, I am therefore notifying you that authority 
to issue such licenses or permits will not be 
granted by me after this date. 

I am sending you this notice some time in ad- 
vance of school needs for next year in order that 
you may arrange matters accordingly. 

Signed—JoHN CALLAHAN 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

This is the long looked for relief from the un- 
qualified teacher, and will be welcomed by all 
friends of Wisconsin’s rural schools. 


Conference at Stevens Point. 


Two hundred educators at the meeting of the 
National Conference on Rural Life and Education 
held March 3-4th at Stevens Point went on record 
for the sane consolidation of schools. Many 
examples were cited of satisfactory consolidated 


schools, and the advantages of better teachers, 
richer courses of study more closely adapted to 
the needs of the children, high school opportuni- 
ties, development of community interests, more 
attention to each child, and longer recitation 
periods were stressed. 

The county as a unit of taxation, with the coun- 
ty school board to plan for consolidation districts 
was also urged as much more eflicient than the 
old district system. It was the opinion of the 
conference that a larger unit of taxation than the 
district would equalize educational opportunity 
for country boys and girls. 

The conference passed resolutions in favor of 
better teacher training, of the speedy enactment 
of the Sterling-Towner bill, and in appreciation 
of the Teacher retirement fund law and its pres- 
ent administration. 


High Schools Compete in Good Roads Essays 


All boys and girls in Wisconsin high schools 
are eligible to compete in a national prize essay 
contest on the subject of good roads, that has just 
been announced by the national highway and 
highway transport education committee. The 
winner will receive a scholarship paying his ex- 
penses through a four-year college course, 

The contest in Wisconsin will be handled 
through the University of Wisconsin Extension 
division which has been officially selected by 
the national committee, 

The subject of the contest is ‘‘How Good Roads 
Are Developing My Community,” and the prize, 
offered by Harvey S. Firestone, of Akron, Ohio, 
is tuition and expenses for four years’ attendance 
at any college or university chosen by the con- 
testant. The essays, which must not exceed 700 
words, must be in by May 1, 1922. Each school 
principal will select the three best from his school 
and forward them to the state judging committee. 
The national committee, to be appointed by the 
United States commissioner of education, will 
receive the best essay from each state and terri- 
tory, and make the final decision. 

All principals of Wisconsin schools will for- 
ward the selected essays to the University of 
Wisconsin Extension division, according to an 
announcement made by Dean Louis E. Reber. 
Package libraries on the subject of good roads 
will be loaned by the Wisconsin Extension divi- 
sion to the various schools in the state so that the 
students may have adequate material to study. 


Fire vs. Education. 


When children stand by and see the old school 
house go up in flames, what do they think about? 
A good many of them have had this experience 
since the last issue of the Journal came out and 
the common opinion is that they consider it the 
exciting beginning of a wonderful holiday. But 
there is a terriffic loss, aside from the financial, 
involved in these fires and many schools find the 
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year’s program almost disrupted by such a dis- 
aster. 

A $15,000 fire in the Garfield school of Mil- 
waukee and another in the new Washington high 
school have caused an investigation in that city 
which has led to the belief that more than 80 
public and parochial schools will have to be re- 
modeled, repaired, or better equipped in order 
to make them safe for use. 

At La Crosse the secret hope that “the school 
house would burn down” has been realized and 
575 pupils of the vocational school have achieved 
the longed-for holiday—temporarily. 

The old Iron Belt school of Mellen is a com- 
plete loss barring the $4,000 insurance carried. 
The value of the burned property is estimated at 
between $15,000 and $20,000. 

The Birthman school near Menominee was on 
fire several times when its nearby woodshed 
burned but some of the school fathers gave up a 
night’s sleep and saved the building. 

At Green Bay nothing remains of the Chappell 
school but its brick walls. Most of the 100 pupils 
were at home for lunch and there was no difficul- 
ty about emptying the building. 

A community meeting was in progress at the 
Bunker Hill school near Waupaca when a fire was 
discovered in the basement. An abundance of 
fire-fighting material was on hand and the blaze 
was soon put out. 

Educating the Indian will be increasingly dif- 
ficult at Tomah for a while as a result of a $30,- 
000 fire in the school there. 

A little instruction along the line of conversa- 
tion of school buildings seems quite as appro- 
priate as teaching the conservation of natural re- 
sources. 


Retail Selling Taught in 5 Badger Schoo!s 


Five vocational schools in Wisconsin cities are 
now presenting courses in retail selling for clerks 
in retail establishments through a novel plan of 
cooperation with the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension division. The cities are Oshkosh, Fond 
du Lac, Neenah, Appleton, and Green Bay, and 
R. E. Ellingwood, Extension instructor, goes the 
rounds of the five vocational schools every week, 
teaching an evening class in each school. 


This cooperative arrangement whereby voca- 
tional schools secure the instructor from the Uni- 
versity Extension division is new. The course 
in retail selling, the one used by the Extension 
division in other classes, is of an applied voca- 
tional character, and is the type of course for 
which vocational schools need the aid of the Ex- 
tension division. Each vocational school con- 
tributes towards the cost. 


The practical principles of modern merchan- 
dising and the methods used in progressive stores 
are presented in the course to show students how 
to apply this knowledge to their own problems. 
Retail establishments in each city are urged by 
the school to ask their clerks to attend these 


evening classes without expense to the merchants. 
While in each city, Mr. Ellingwood consults 

with merchants on local problems and gives in- 

dividual instruction within the local stores. 





PASSING IT ON 
THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Such rawness in a student is a shame, 
But lack of preparation is to blame. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
(iood heav’ns, what crudity! The boy’s a fool, 
The fault, of course, is with the grammar school. 

THE GRAMMAR PRINCIPAL 
O, that from such a dunce I might be spared! 
They send them up to me so unprepared. 
THE PRIMARY PRINCIPAL 
Poor kindergarten blockhead! And they call 
That preparation! Worse than none at all! 
THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
Never such a lack of training did I see, 
What sort of person can the mother be! 
THE MOTHER 
You stupid child! But then, you’re not to blame; 
Your father’s family are all the same. 
—Exchange. 


THE GUIDE’S REASON 


When the party of three, which included two 
college professors, entered the hunting-camp 
in the Maine woods, their attention was attracted 
to the unusual position of the stove. It was set 
on posts about four feet high. 

One of the professors began immediately to 
comment upon the knowledge woodsman gain 
by observation. 

“Now,” said he, “this man has discovered that 
the heat radiating from the stove strikes the roof, 
and the circulation is so quickened that the camp 
is warmed in much less time than would be re- 
quired if the stove were in its regular place on 
the floor.” 

The other professor was of the opinion that 
the stove was elevated to be above the window in 
order that cool and pure air could be had at night. 

The host, being of a practical turn, though that 
the stove was set high in order that a good supply 
of green wood could be placed beneath it to dry. 

After considerable argument they called the 
guide and asked why the stove was in such a posi- 
tion, 

“Well,” said he, “when I brought the stove up 
the river I lost most of the stovepipe overboard, 
and we had to set the stove up there so as to have 
the pipe reach through the roof.”—Wayside 
Tales. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Supt. H. S. Bonar has been re-elected at Maus- 
ton at an increase of $200. 

R. E. Brasure of Waupaca goes to the city sup- 
erintendency at Rhinelander next year. 

There are more children eight years old in 
Outagamie county than of any other age. 

The Amy Independent is a monthly publication 


issued by the pupils of the Amy school, Dunn 
county. 


An outbreak of scarlet fever at Beaver Dam 
last month caused the closing of the public 
schools. 


Vocational day pupils of La Crosse are meeting 
for classes in the chambers of the common coun- 
cil at the city hall. 

The new cafeteria in- the Waukesha high school 
was formally opened at the winter festival which 
was held in February. 

Milton Fisher, formerly a ward school princi- 
pal at Merrill, will be at the head of the Dodge- 
ville schools next year. 

Supt. J. H. Stillman of Peshtigo has resigned his 
position to take work at the University of Wis- 
ronsin the coming year. 


Edward C. Siefert, now principal of the junior 
high school at Cudahy, is advanced to the super- 
intendency in that city for 1922-23, 


A party of students and teachers from Grafton 
Hall, Fond du Lae will go to England this sum- 
mer to visit points of historic interest. 


The Association of Wisconsin Normal School 
Teachers will hold their second biennial con- 
ference April 18, 19, and 20, in Eau Claire. 

A health survey of the schools of Eau Claire 
county shows that more than one-fourth of the 
schools have no drinking water on the grounds. 


The American Legion and the teachers asso- 
ciation of Manitowoc are on visiting terms. The 


legion recently entertained the teachers at a pro- 
gram and dance. 


The people of Chippewa Falls want to elect 
their school board rather than let the mayor ap- 
point it. They also wish to reduce its number 
from 14 to seven. 


Miss Helen Purcell, a teacher of the Superior 
Vocational school, was married in February to 
Homer Wallace of Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Wallace 
will continue teaching. 

Some “Weary Willies” who began their migra- 
tions too early have been found in rural school 
houses enjoying a cosy fire. Now the buildings 
are being locked more carefully. 

Don’t let the school lunch program lag just 
because April is here. The penetrating chill of 
the early spring months makes the hot lunch al- 
most as necessary as it is in winter. 

Superintendent Callahan, in a letter to County 
Superintendent G. B. Rhoads, has assured him 
the schools of Waukesha county are “above the 
average” and are showing marked progress. 


D. C. Watson of the Layton art gallery believes 
that in order to forestall too much foreign com- 
petition in all sorts of art products, American 
schools should spend more time on drawing. 


Appleton teachers have formed a local society 
to affiliate with the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. They are entitled to elect three represen- 
tatives to the assembly of the state association. 

The erection of a new residence for the sisters 
of St. Joseph’s school in Appleton will make pos- 
sible a parochial junior high school which will 
be housed in the rooms they vacate next fall. 

Governer J. J. Blain last week appointed Frank- 
lin A. Nace of lola a member of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Wisconsin to succeed 
Granville D. Jones of Wausau, whose term ex- 
pired on February 1. 

Two live questions are to be up before the 
meeting of the Wisconsin City Superintendents’ 
Association at Eau Claire April 14th—the legis- 
lative program for next winter, and a discussion 
of the question of high school failures. 


The Holcombe high school used a novel tag day 
plan in connection with the campaign for Every 
Day A Visiting Day. “I have visited school. Have 
you?” appeared on the coat lapel of every pro- 
gressive citizen. 


The Lancaster school board has no desire to 
develop pool experts among its high school 
students. The members have asked the co- 


operation of pool room proprietors in keeping 
minors under 18 out of their places of business. 


The students of Jefferson school, Janesville, 
raised enough money to purchase their own movy- 
ing picture machine. This has recently been in- 
stalled and educational films will be shown 
twice a month. 


The school board of Stevens Point at its last 
meeting re-elected H. C. Snyder as city super- 
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intendent. The board also decided that, except 
in cases of unusual merit, there would be no 
salary increases among the teachers. 


An average gain in weight of 2% pounds at the 
Winslow school and 2% at the Eratt school of 
Racine were the results of tests made to deter- 
mine the effects on pupils of serving milk at 
school. 


Pupils of the 6-A grade of the Winslow school, 
Racine, have written out statements of the sub- 
jects they like best and why. Times must be 
changing one thinks, on seeing the many who 
prefer arithmetic. 

Professor Ernest Horn of the University of 
lowa, in speaking to the Eau Claire teachers, ad- 
vocated a high school education for all children 
but recommended that for those of low mentality 
a modified course be arranged. 


When the county superintendents met in Madi- 
son in January they started a good movement to 
abolish poor music in the schools. Waukesha 
has taken it up and banned all jazz music at 
dances held in the high school. 


The School Men’s Club of Sheboygan is inter- 
ested in “everything that has to do with the pro- 
motion and welfare of education.” The club is 
concentrating its efforts just now on getting an 
athletic field for the school boys of the city. 


The resignation of George A. Bassford, princi- 
pal of the Janesville high school, has been an- 
nounced as effective next June. Mr. Bassford, 
formerly superintendent of Door county, has been 
connected with the Janesville schools for five 
years. 

Ernst Schwantes is the youngest student of the 
Two Rivers high school. He is eleven years of 
age, received a general average of 879%, in all his 
studies for the first semester, and received the 
highest mark on the Thorndike-McCall reading 
test. 

If you are loafing or know yourself for an in- 
competent, watch out for there is a determined 
movement in some quarters to weed out unquali- 
fied teachers now that compensation has become 
more adequate and good teachers are more avail- 
able. 


“Though teaching is no longer the poorest paid 
profession, only people who enter it from choice 
and not to make money are wanted in it,” Major 
E. A, Fitzpatrick, secretary of the state board of 
education told the Badger club of the universily 
recently. 


Richland Center has the best band of its class 
anywhere in the state. It is composed of 45 boys 
from fifth grade age up to high school and is 
trained by an experienced musician who received 
his education under the best instructors of Scan- 
danavia. 


Possibly the same is true in other Badger towns, 
but it is certain that education costs more in 
Kenosha now than it used to. School maintain- 
ance and operation for the year ending April 30, 


1921 cost $12.96 per capita as opposed to $6.19 
three years before. 

Teachers in Nebraska normal schools are re- 
fused leave of absence to study at Columbia, the 
University of Chicago, or Northwestern. Guess 
why. “Testimony of former students at these 
institutions shows that smoking is prevalent 
among the women.” 


Supt. F. J. Holt of Edgerton takes exception to 
Antigo’s claim of a record of enrollment per 1000 
citizens. Mr. Holt claims for Edgerton an en- 
rollment in the high school of 111.6 pupils per 
1000 population—an excess of Antigo by 43.5 
pupils per thousand. 


Friends of the Boscobel schools have given 
money for the purchase of a radiophone which is 
installed in the auditorium of the high school. 
The following stations have been heard distinct- 
lv:--Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Madison, Detroit, and Newark, N. J. 


As a result of a campaign for funds for the 
Near East Relief $147.02 was contributed by the 
students of the Stoughton high school. The work 
was managed by the students under the direction 
of a faculty committee and resulted in a 100% 
contribution by all except three of the fifteen 
student groups. 


The next season of the legislature will be asked 
to appropriate funds for a new State of Wiscon- 
sin Education Building. The proposed building 
will relieve congestion in the state capitol and 
will furnish the university school of education 
with research and training facilities in preparing 
students for public service. 

The high schools of Chilton, New Holstein, 
Kiel, Elkhart Lake, and Waldo have organized a 
Declamatory-Oratorical league known as_ the 
Calumet - Manitowoc — Sheboygan  Inter-County 
League, and are showing the state that not all the 
oratorical ability of our growing citizens is cen- 
tered in the big-city schools. 

Many of the old framed pictures are coming 
down off the walls of farm homes to make way 
for certificates and diplomas earned by rural 
children for perfect attendance. In Eau Claire 
county six months perfect attendance entitles a 
pupil to a certificate of award and six of these 
give him a diploma of honor. : 

John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, makes a plea for the teaching of the 
simple virtues of honesty, justice, and decency. 
“If we cannot teach these virtues along with 
modern thought, then we had better dismantle 
our splendidly equipped institutions and return 
to the old schoolhouse,” said Mr. Tigert. 

The news of a class in history that has attained 
an average of 92 on current history tests, comes 
refreshingly to our notice. General information 
on such topics is disconcertingly low among 
students but here and there are exceptions which 
seem to prove that lively interest in these sub- 
jects may be stimulated if they are rightly ap- 
proached. Some of the most successful teachers 
are using a high-class daily paper as their text. 
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PLAY-GROUND SUPPLIES 


The prices given below are greatly reduced. 


The young athletic will find that he 


can purchase nearly twice the number of articles for the same amount of money that 


he did in former years. 
prices. 


Wilson 


Official 









League _, Wilson 


tial Leare Bel 
Ball 


W150. Wilson Official League Ball. Conforms to 
exact specifications of the National and American 
Leagues. Carefully wrapped in tissue and silver foil 
in an individual sealed box. Each price postpaid, 1.60 

Interscholastic League Ball 
W170. Interscholastic League. Wrapped in tis- 


sue and silver foil and individually boxed. 

Price postpaid, 
Price postpaid, .60 
Price postpaid, .40 


Wilson Catcher’s Mitt 


509. Wilson Moulded Scoop 
Model Catcher’s Mitt. Tan 
colored calfskin palm and 
fingers. Full laced. Hand 
made layer felt pad. Wilson 
strap and wrist protector. 

Price postpaid, 5.00 


Wilson Standard Model. 
Palm, fingers and band of 
smoked chrome grain leather. 

. Full laced. Strap and buckle 
fastening. 


Junior American League. 
Amateur League. 


W155. 
W158. 


545. 





Price postpaid, 2.80 
519. Boy's Model, made of tough brown leather. 
Strap and buckle at wrist, laced edge. A big seller. 
Price postpaid, 2.00 
Boy's Leather Mitt, made of tan leather and 
A desirable mitt for the young boys. 
Price postpaid, 


521. 
leatherette. 
1.00 


Wilson Basemen’s Mitts 
Wilson Basemen's Mitt. Palm of pear! colored 
Full laced. Strap and buckle fastening. 
Price postpaid, 4.00 
Finger Pocket Model. 
laced, strap and buckle 
Price postpaid, 2.25 


Wilson Baseball Bats 


572. 
grain leather. 


Wilson New Invisible 
black leather, full 


557. 
Finest quality 
at wrist. 





W535. Straight grain ash. Rich golden finish. 
rice postpaid, 1.00 
W500. Tops, assorted finishes—red, green, orange 
or grain stain, all with natural finish handle. Water- 
proof waxed finish, Price postpaid, 2.00 
W580. Boy’s special. Straight grain wood, light 


burnt finish, highly polished. Price postpaid, .60 


Place your orders early and take advantage of these low 
Ask for our complete catalogue on Play Ground Supplies. 


Wilson Indoor Bastball Bats 


Oil finish. 
postpaid, .75 

postpaid, 1.00 

postpaid, 1.25 


Second growth ash. 
Price 

Price 

Price 


Regulation size. 
Plain handle 
Plain handle 
Wrapped handle 


Wilson Fielder’s Gloves 
612. 


A31. 
A32. 
A33. 


Profes- 
Selected 


Junior 
sional Model. 
drab buffed horse hide. 
Leather laced. Double 
leather web thumb. 

Price postpaid, 3.20 


625. Junior Profes- 
sional Model. Lemon 
color glove leather full 
leather lined. Profes- 
sional style padding. 
Price postaid. 2.25 
666. Youth‘s Glove. 
Made of good tan grain 
leather, palm canvas lin- 
ed,fingers lined with felt. 
A large size boy’s glove. 








Price postpaid, 1.00 
Wilson Leader Playground Balls 
Suede cow hide cover, filled with hair and wool 
flox. 
B13. !4 in. in circumference Price postpaid, _.75 
B14. i2 in. in circumference Price postpaid, .60 


Wilson Outing and Picnic Balls 
Heavy leatherette Cover. Wood wool center. 
Bi2. 14 in. in Price postpaid, .50 


VOLLEY BALLS AND EQUIPMENT 


circumference 


No. V7. Wilson Official Volley Ball. Made of 
special tanned white leather, regulation size, perfect 
shape and well made. Complete with pure gum bladder 
ind lace. Each postpaid, 5.00 

No. 64 Wilson Volley Ball. Made of cream color- 
ed leather perfect shape Complete with pure gum 
bladder and lace. Each postpaid, 3.25 

No 65. Wilson Volley Ball Well made of special 
brown tanned leather. Complete with pure gum bladder 
and lace. Each postpaid, 3.00 

Volley Ball Net 

No. 20. Wilson Official Volley Ball Nets for use 

with Official Standards. Each Postpaid, 3.50 
Volley Ball Bladders 

No. A2. Heavy weight four-piece pure gum Volley 

ball Bladder. Each postpaid, .90 
7, Official Playground and 






Indoor Balls 


LFF RS 


Horsehide 


Pearl 






et cover, 
WILSON louble stitched, filled with 

: OFFICIAL i best Wilson Curled Hair. 

PLAYGROUND BALL 

, Y - No Price postpaid 
TT ey J B117. 17 in. in cir.___1.80 
Ng yfine* y B116. 16 in. in cir.__-1.60 
. Ht a J B114. 14 in. in cir. 1.40 
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There has been some litigation recently as to 
the statue of a teacher who marries and contin- 
ues to hold her position without giving notice 
of the event. A test case has been decided in 
favor of the defendant who, married on March § 
of last year, kept it a secret until the following 
November. She was immediatelyy suspended 
but the court ordered the school board to rein- 
state her. 

There seems lo be some apprehension in school 
circles as to whether Wisconsin is going to re- 
tain its position of fourth among the north cen- 
tral states as having the largest number of high 
school students as credited by the North Cen- 
tral association of Colleges and secondary schools. 
Ten were dropped last year because they fell 
below the required standard and twenty-four 
more have been warned. 

Keeping good teachers is as important as get- 
ting them. This is a serious problem in Wis- 
consin where nearly one-third of the teaching 
positions in the city schools are annually filled 
with new teachers. The Wisconsin percentage 
of turnover for 1920 was 28: Detroit considers 
10 too high for efficiency. Causes of a high turn- 
over are usually low salary, poor living and work- 
ing conditions, and “the square peg in the round 
hole”. 


Special mention of the work done by the pupils 
of the Waukesha junior high school who made a 
study of the Waukesha post office, was made by 
ex-Postmaster General Will Hays in a_ bulletin 
issued recently to postmasters. Postmaster Dopp 
of Waukesha said that the fact that not a single 
parcel received during the Christmas holidays re- 
quired re-wrapping was doubtless due to the in- 
struction given at school and carried home by 
the children. 

For the third consecutive year a prize is be- 
ing offered to any high school student in the coun- 
try for the best essay on How Good Roads Are 
Developing My Community. The prize, a four- 
year university course with all expenses paid, is 
given by Harvey S. Firestone of Akron, Ohio. 
The first year the award went to a girl in Idaho 
and the second to a girl in West Virginia. Let’s 
see if Wisconsin can’t produce the prize-winning 
essay this vear. 

Teachers of the state are urged to make out 
their affadavits of service and return them to 
Madison in order that the state may complete its 
records for the insurance and retirement fund. 
Teachers who are included under the compul- 
sory features of the law are those more than 25 
vears old who made contracts for the present 
vear after July 7, 1921. Those who made their 
present contracts previous to that time are not 
required to make five percent payment from their 
salary until the present contract they hold ex- 
pires. 

With the opening of the second semester Ke- 
nosha took two steps forward; the free text book 
plan was inaugurated in the grades and junior 
high school, and a citizens committee consisting 
of fifteen leading citizens accepted appointment 


by the board of education to make a special study 
of building needs and to report a building pro- 
gram covering a period of ten years. With the 
co-operation of the newly adopted commission- 
manager form of city government a big forward 
movement in providing school facilities is an- 
ticipated. 


The co-operation of the 800,000 school chil- 
dren of Wisconsin is being asked in the saving of 
the Northern Lakes park for state purposes. This 
is not being done so much with a view to secur- 
ing funds as for the wholesome reaction on the 
minds of the children. Children of California 
were instrumental in saving the giant redwoods 
of their state and all French children of the time 
it was presented were as familiar as ourselves 
with our statue of liberty because they had a 
part in giving it. Teachers who present inter- 
estingly to their pupils the plan for preserving the 
natural beauties of the state will be insuring for 
us a future generation of law makers who will ap- 
preciate the aesthetic as well as the material ad- 
vantages of living in Wisconsin. 

One does not need to go to Boston to find in- 
teresting historical spots. Back in the thirties 
Racine started a system of “select private schools” 
whose histories are now being compiled. The 
Racine Female Seminary, established in 1846, 
circulated handbills which tell us that the aim 
of the school was to furnish a foundation in all 
the “solid and also ornamental branches and to 
cultivate a sound morality.” The terms were 
about four dollars for a term of 14 weeks with 
French, drawing, painting, and “music on the 
piano or seraphine” extra. We are less puzzled 
as to how ends were made to meet when we read 
in a letter from the principal’s daughter that 
“butter was .15 a pound in winter and .10 in 
summer so an arrangement was made whereby it 
was delivered the year around for 12%”. 


Poetry is running riot in one school of the 
state where the pupils are composing their own. 
A person less kind than Abraham Lincoln might 
be fancied turning over in his grave at the fol- 
lowing tribute: 

Lincoln was very kind 

About some sugar once; 

Not giving quite enough 

He ran to give the rest 

Before he went to lunch. 

Wasn’t that kind of him? 

But IT must tell no more 

Of Abraham Lincoln; 

For he is dead forever more. Or at the 
information, given by another admirer, that 

He led the army, most noble and brave; 

And at the age of 56 he was taken to the 

grave. 

One little girl, a foreigner judging from her 
name, decided on a less pretentious theme and 
wrote the following tuneful little rhyme: 

Said a funny little duck, Shall I quack or 
shall IT cluck? 

Shall I cackle, shall I crow, Really I don’t 
seem to know. 
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If You Need a Cabinet Case You Need a 
GOOD one 


Years of Experience Are Back of 


the Cases We Handle 








1 drawer - $ 6.50 
2 drawer : 10.00 
4 drawer - 18.50 
6 drawer - 25.00 
9 drawer . 30.00 
12 drawer - 48.50 





equipped with round rods 


(Prices neverinclude transportation) 





Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT 


PRINTING COMPANY 
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SELF-HELP 
By Laura Rountree Smith 
The Pixie books instruct as well as amuse. E, N GLIS H 
They fill the natural longing of the child mind for 
imaginative stories and leave impressed upon its L E S S O N S 


plastic consciousness some useful lesson in con- 


duct or morality. By Julia H. Wohlfarth 
an 
Used as Supplementary readers in John J. Mahoney 
the Platteville State Normal School $ 
THE PIxiE IN SCHOOL A new series of language textbooks 
‘ based upon five years’ investigation of 
THE PIxXIE IN THE HOUSE methods and material. 
THE PIXIE OuT-DooRs Trains the pupil to estimate and cor- 
rect his own errors and become self- 
Illustrated by Clara Powers Wilson reliant in grappling with language 
Each $1.50 problems. 
N. B. A new Pixie book (The Pixie on the Write for Prospectus 


Farm) will be published in the autumn. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. Youkers-on Hedeen, New York 


; F 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Publishers Chicago 
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MILWAUKEE NOTES. 

Marquette academy is now called Marquette 
high school. 

High school students will be given credit for 
attending a series of lectures at the museum. The 
series will be given at 3:30 Wednesdays. 

The Workers’ College of Milwaukee has been 


opened. It will provide for the education of 
laborers and tradesmen, either in or out of 
unions. 


Systematic efforts to establish a thrift move- 
ment have been abandoned. The plan devised 
by local banks was rejected by the teachers as 
being too laborious. 

Milwaukee school heads have such faith in their 
teachers that they do not think it necessary to 
forbid their taking leave in order to attend cer- 
tain universities where smoking among women is 
2 common practice. ; 

A temperature of less than 65° is considered in- 
jurious to the well being of school children. An 
agreement was made several years ago that if, 
at 9 a. m., the thermometer registered below that, 
school was to be dismissed. 

Mrs. Ella Reed, of the University of Chicago, 
lecturing recently before the Commercial teach- 
ers’ club, said that in high-class places of busi- 
ness employers frown on paint, short skirts, and 
their accompiaments. She urged the teachers 
to get this message across to school girls. 


Miss Ethel Gardner, recently elected to her 
third consecutive term as president of the Mil- 
waukee teachers’ association, has announced that 
a code of professional ethics will be worked out 
this year. Miss Gardner reports that progress is 
being made on the new club house for teachers. 

fefusal to recognize a newly formed fraterni- 
ty at the Milwaukee normal has led to an inves- 
tigation of the purposes and methods of recruit- 
ing membership in the ten girls’ literary societies 
which already exist. It is charged that these 
literary societies have all the secrecy of sororities. 

Action is being considered by the school board 
which will prevent the promotion of Class B 
teachers into Class A until 1923. Inefficiency in 
preparing students for college work was charged 
by the director of the finance committee who as- 
serted that most of the high school instructors in 
Milwaukee are being paid more than assistant 
professors at the university. 

A great furore has arisen over the attitude the 
Milwaukee school board has taken toward its 
teachers attending state and national conventions. 
The board has refused permission to teachers to 
attend state meetings because it does not consi- 
der the meetings valuable enough to warrant 
closing the schools. The same argument could 
hardly apply to national meetings where the lead- 
ing educators of the country are heard, though 
permission to attend the recent Chicago meeting 
of the N. E. A. was denied. The school board 
has been censured in a series of resolutions and 
teachers are wondering if the board is not cutting 
off its nose to spite its face. 


EVIL BE TO HIM ETC. 


“Sister Henderson,” said an English deacon, 
“you should avoid even the appearance of evil.” 

“Why, deacon, what do you mean?” 

“On your sideboard you have several cutglass 
decanters, each half filled with what appears to be 
ardent spirits.” 

“Why, deacon,” said the hostess, “it isn’t any- 
thing of the kind. The bottles look so pretty on 
the sideboard that I just filled them half-way with 
some floor stain and furniture polish just for ap- 
pearances.” 

“That’s why I’m cautioning you, sister,” re- 
plied the deacon. “Feeling a trifle weak and 
faint, [ helped myself to a dose from the big 
bottle in the middle.” 


In some cases it is entirely within the statute 
for an individual to hold two or even more official 
positions, but in order that two or more positions 
may be lawfully held by the same person, the con- 
ditions must be such that the administration of 
the official duties does not render them incompat- 
ible. For instance, the offices of district treas- 
urer and town of district treasurer and county 
treasurer are incompatible. The offices of dis- 
trict clerk and town clerk are also incompatible. 


Changing the Basis——Two Methodist preachers 
white and the other colored, served rural 
charges in Mississippi which were conterminous. 
The negro recieved a considerably larger salary 
than his white brother, who asked him if it was 
not his custom to expel his members who failed 
to pav. “No, boss,” he replied, “we would not 
like to put the gospel on a money basis. We gets 
them to subscribe, and if they don’t pay we turns 
them out for lying.” 
—Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


one 


Do we, who consider ourselves educated, ever 
apply any form of test to discover if we really 
are educated,—in all that the word implies? Let 
us put the following six tests to ourselves and 
see how we stand against the opinion of a promi- 
nent educator, as to what should qualify an edu- 
sated man or woman: 

First, correctness and precision in the use of the 
mother tongue; second, refined and gentle man- 
ners which are the expression of fixed habits of 
thought and conduct; third, sound standards of 
feeling and appreciation: fourth, power of reflec- 
tion; fifth, power of growth: sixth, the ability to 
do efficiently, without agitation.—Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


hervous 
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SETTER OR LAYER? 


“Lay down, pup. Lay down. That’s a good 
doggie. Lay down, I tell you.” 
“Mister, you'll have to say, ‘Lie down,’ he’s a 


a Boston terrier.” 


DESIRE FULFILLED 
Man wants but little here below— 
He’s willing- to admit it. 
If Uncle Sam keeps taxing him 
He’s pretty sure to git it. 


LIFTING THE LID 


At a dinner on one occasion a professor thought 
he would ask a colored cloak-room attendant a few 
questions about his memory. 

As the attendant handed him his hat he -said: 
“How do you know this one is mine?” 

“T don’t know that, suh,” was the answer. 

“Then why do you give it to me?” queried the 
professor. 

“ Cause you gave it to me, suh.” 


A school teacher is not a public official. A 
teacher may, however, hold the office of alderman. 
A school teacher may be the clerk of one school 
district while he teaches in an adjoining district, 
but be cannot be clerk of the district in which he 
teaches. 


The board may give to any teacher employed 
without deduction from his wages the whole or 
any part of any time spent by him in attending 
the sessions of any institute held in the county 
embracing any part of the district in attending a 
school board convention or in attending the meet- 
ing of any teachers’ association, upon such teacher 
furnishing to the clerk to be filed by him, a certi- 
ficate of regular attendance on such institute, 
school board convention: or teachers’ association 
signed by the person conducting the institute or 
convention or by the secretary of the association. 


HIS HERITAGE 


“You look like an idiot,” thundered the dis- 
gusted man to his swell son, just returned from 
college. “You grow more and more like a con- 
ceited, hare-brained, helpless idiot.” Just then 
an acquaintance of the old gentleman entered the 
office and saw the youth. 

“Hello, Charlie, back eh?” exclaiming the vis- 
itor. “You’re looking more like your father every 
year.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, “that’s just what the gov- 
ernor’s been telling me.” 


Small boy: ‘What’s the use of washing my 
hands before I go to school, mother? I’m not one 
of those who are always raising them.” 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks Summer Session—June 26-Aug. 25, ’22 
Regular Annual Session, Thirty-six Weeks 
Sept. 11, 1922-June 1, 1923 


The Summer Session offers the following groups of courses: 
Vocational Education—7 professional courses, 27 shop courses 
Industrial Arts—33 courses 

Household Arts—24 courses 

S and demic work required for diploma or de- 





gree—26 courses 
Athletic Coaching—5 courses 


Catolog giving full information sent on application to 


L. D. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 











Room 7 
Our Service is at Your Command 


TRI-STATE TEACHERS’ 
110 Broadway 
Efficient Service 
FREE REGISTRATION 


BUREAU 
Fargo, North Dakota - 
Strictly Confidential 








Mountain National Park. 


vacation with congenial companions. 





ADDRESS X-Journal 


A PERSONAL CONDUCTED TOUR FOR TEACHERS 
A personal conducted tour for teachers during the vacation months through Yellowstone National Park and Rocky 


Just the opportunity for teachers who wish to travel, but do not care to travel alone. 
See the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone and the Garden of the Gods 


Tour conducted by a teacher who knows what teachers enjoy 
Number in party limited so write early for information. 


Spend an enjoyable and profitable 
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In the Advancing Thought of Today 


one cannot be content with antiquated ideas about religion. Just as the 
surgeon must keep himself informed of advanced ideas in medicine, so must 
the professor and student of religion constantly refresh his mind on that 
subject. 

Three courses in religion are to be given during the summer session of the 
University of Wisconsin, under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, with 
Rev. Frank Gavin, Th. D., professor of New Testament language and liter- 
ature at Nashota House, as Dean: . 


1. Church History, its Organization, Development, Missions, ete. 

2. Modern Interpretation of the Bible 

3. A conference seminar on the Problems and Needs of the Church, 
and, if the enrollment warrants it, an advanced course on 
the Philosophy of Christianity. 


These Courses are to be given at 


ST. FRANCIS CLUB HOUSE 


For All Episcopal Students 
1015 University Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 


For further information write to Rev. S. M. Cleveland, Student Chaplain 




















“1 Didn’t Know You Could Do That!’’ 


Many operators have used the L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter for 
years without realizing its full possibilities. 


When shown what can be accomplished with this machine, with- 
out any attachments, they exclaim, ‘‘I Didn’t Know You Could Do That!’ 


For the purpose of giving typists — experienced and beginners —in- 
struction, we have issued a folder which we will be glad to mail to any- 
one requesting it. 


Write us for Form 601. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Factory and Home Office 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Milwaukee Branch, 305 Security Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bulletin Board 
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Steel frame with composition filler 
covered with green burlap. Almost in- 
destructible. 


$4.50 


Plus transportation Weight 5 pounds 


USES—Notices, Lists, Pictures, ete. 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 











In the Advancing Thought of Today 


one cannot be content with antiquated ideas about religion. Just as the 
surgeon must keep himself informed of advanced ideas in medicine, so must 
the professor and student of religion constantly refresh his mind on that 
subject. ‘ 


Three courses in religion are to be given during the summer session of the 
University of Wisconsin, under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, with 
Rev. Frank Gavin, Th. D., professor of New Testament language and liter- 
ature at Nashota House, as Dean: 
1. Church History, its Organization, Development, Missions, ete. 
2. Modern Interpretation of the Bible 
3. A conference seminar on the Problems and Needs of the Church, 
and, if the enrollment warrants it, an advanced course on 
the Philosophy of Christianity. 


These Courses are to be given at 


ST. FRANCIS CLUB HOUSE 


For All Episcopal Students 
1015 University Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE 
WISCONSIN TOWNSHIP 
LIBRARY LIST 


Title Number 
Number Stories of Long Ago 2425 
Food and Life 2450 
Corn Book for Young Folk 2459 
Stories of the Day’s Work 2495 
The New Europe 2507 
South America 2516 
Makers of Our History 2524 
Some Successful Americans 2533 


Field Primer 2591 
Field First Reader 2584 
Beacon Introductory Second Reader 2590 
Young & Field Literary Readers, Book II 2619 
The Herford A.sop 2620 


The above may be ordered through the Eau Claire 
Book and Stationery Company. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ELSON GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 








Book I Third and Fourth Grades $.76 
Book II Fifth and Sixth Grades .80 
Book III Seventh and Eighth Grades 92 


The defects of the average Language and Gram- 
Series, that is, the vague, indefinite, and elu- 
sive method of presentation, with lack of empha- 
sis on the sentence, are the very problems which 
Mr. Elson attacks. 


The result has been a series of Language and 
Grammars that proceed to develop in an order- 
ly manner certain minimum essentials which 
even an inexperienced teacher can handle suc- 
cessfully. 


Write for a copy of Mr. Elson’s sixteen page 
pamphlet—‘‘English in the Grades.” 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


623-33 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 











“Shoots Above Their Heads” 


That’s what most college texts on Economics do 
when placed in the hands of high school pupils. 


Laing’s 
“An Introduction to Economics” 


brings the subject right down to the realm of 
boys and girls of high school age. 


Already adopted for use in more than 200 
schools, including the high schools of 


Los Angeles, Cal. Bay Ridge H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Oakland, Cal. Girls’ Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Fresno, Cal. Lincoln H.S., Jersey City, N. J. 
Springfield, Ill. Manchester, N. H. 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Norwood, Mass. 
Deering H. S., Portland, Me. 


Only $1.40 list price 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 








Why Graduate 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high 
school or who is now in high school should read 
this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


_ The reason for pushing on to graduation are 
simply told. They are interesting to read. They 
are convincing. 


The whole argument is made up in a 16-page 
pamphlet--pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every sec- 


tion of the country are ordering these for their 
pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 


Journal of Education 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











